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This issue we are featuring an all-Vilnius is- 
sue commemorating the *40th anniversary of the res- 
toration of Vilnius as the capital city of Lithu- 
ania, which occured after the defeat of Poland in 
1939 * The historical events mentioned are written 
from a Lithuanian point-of-view, and are taken 
from sources such as the Encyclopedia Lituanica, 
Lituanas, Lithuania. 700 Years , the ALPS Journal , 
and others. It should be realized that all exhi- 
bited a strong anti-Polish tone; hence this will 
be evident in this issue. For an opposing view- 
point, please consult Polish reference material. 

Vilnius, the capital of Lithuania, was founded 
in the year 1323 by Grand Duke Gediminas. Throu- 
ghout the centuries it remained the center of 
Lithuanian activity and its capital city (Alth- 
ough Vytautas set his capital up at Trakai). 

On February 16 , 1918, the Council (Taryba) of 
Lithuania declared Lithuania a free and indepen- 
dent nation, free from Germany, Russia, and "... 
previous unions..." i.e. that which had existed 
with Poland from 1369 to 1795. The government of 
Lithuania signed a peace treaty with the Soviet 
government establisheing Lithuania’s permanent 
boundaries (see map page 5 ). Thus the Lithuanian 
nation began their independence period of freedom 
in their capital city: Vilnius. 

However, the war was rot over. Vilnius was oc- 
cupied by a see-saw of occupiers from 1915 through 
1920, ending with Polish occupation. From the st- 
art Poland adopted an unfavorable stand towards 
the restoration of an independent Lithuania. It 
was an unttaLnkable idea. The Pole6 wanted to res- 
tore a Polish federation similar to that which 
had existed during medieval times, and had inclu- 
ded Lithuania. The Lithuanians, witnesses to the 
Polonization attempts throughout history and at 
their own time, were very much against that idea. 

That conflicting view serves as the basis for the 
Lithuania-Polish conflict, which exists to this 
very day. 

On October 7» 1920, Lithuania and Poland sig- 
ned a treaty at Suvalkai, Lithuania (Poland had 
recently invaded that region), in which Vilnius 
was recognized as Lithuanian territory. Two days 
later on the secret orders of Polish marshall 
Joseph Pilsudski (who actually was a Lithuanian, 

, though Lithuanians don't like to admit it...) 

, Polish General Zeligowski's army invaded Lith- 
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LET US RECONQUER VILNIUS ■' 


Medal entitled, "Let Us Reconquer Vilnius," 
by medalist Petras Rim5a. The inscription for 
this medal came from Lithuania's struggle to 
regain its capital city, Vilnius, from Poland. 
The inscription on the reverse reads, "U2 
Rytojq — U2 Tlvq Kapus," which means, "For the 
Future— For the Graves of Our Ancestors." The 
Lithuanian Knight, Vytis, is shewn sword drawn 
and fighting an evil looking medieval type 
serpent/dragon, representing Poland. At the 
snake's head can be seen the Polish eagle. The 
hill of Gediminas (in Vilnius) can be seen 
in the distance. 


uania, taking Gardinas, Vilnius, and when fin- 
ished, an area amounting to 1/3 of Lithuania's 
territory! Poland proclaimed the "Republic of 
Central Lithuania," using as the coat-of-arms 
the Polish Eagle and Vytis together. 

A large battle ensued, and the Lithuanians 
were on the verge of actually regaining Vilnius. 
The Poles were already packing to leave. It was 
at this time the Lithuanians made a big mistake. 
They decided to trust Poland to leave Vilnius 
and save bloodshed, but at the same time the 
League of Nation's ordered a cease-fire. This 
(continued on page 2 . ) 




medalist 


in the Polish-controlled diocease of Vilnius. The Lithuan- 
ian school shows a mother secretly teaching her child the • 
Lithuanian language, while 
she is at the same time e- 
ngaged in her own housework; 
it shows a dog beside the 
child and mother, remind- 
ing us of the constant fear 
with which the school was 
carried out; -and in the 
child, it portrays a deep 
love of the language and 
determination' of the Lith- 
uanian nation. (After WWII, 
the communists made Rimsha 
replace the dog with a pair 
of shoes) 

When World War I broke out, Rimsha worked as a merchant, 
and Underwent a- period of hardship. After the war, he re- 
turned to Vilnius, the capital of Lithuania. He did not re- 
main there long, for Vilnius was seized by Poland on October 
9, 1920. H e then moved to Kaunas where he set up his studio 
in a small and cramped building. 

Rimsha took up the cause of Lithuania and minted several 
medals concerning Vilnius. His most famous medal, however, 
is the 1930 medal commemorating the 500th anniversary of 
the death of Vytautas the Great. 

In 1936, Rimsha traveled to the United States, and exh- 
ibited his material at the Sherman Hotel in Chicsago, 111, 
in which many of his medals were exhibited, including 
to the heart of sculptor and medalist .^y anti-Polish ones. 

Peter Rimsha (Petras R in2a). Rimsha Rimsha went to i taly to get hie medals minted (where at, 

was born November 11, lool on a small we don i t know) , and always personally supervised the mint- 
farm in the village of audziai, in ing. He also g^ruck one in solid gold of each design. Rimsha 
the district of ilkaviskis. is par- ai 60 had a re p U tation for charging outrageous prices for 
ents were farmers of uvalkai, ith- his ffleda p S| likewise. Rimsha had a speech problem and stu- 
uania tnow held by Poland...;. His ttered frequently, but on the subject of Vilnius he would 
boyood dream was to become an artist. be amaz i n gly elequent and accurate. 

When Peter was 1?, Dr. Grinius (a fu- After World War u Rim6ha chose to live C o.munism{ 

ture Lithuanian President) urged him the comalunist6 him a 1 stu dio ^ Vilnius which he 

to study art in Warsaw. Peter took the worked mtjjL hia death on October 2 lg6l . a, works of 
advice and worked under the tutorship P ter - HlB8ha can be 6een at variou6 locatione m Lithuania 

° ® 6 scu lptor elionskis. ^'today . In his later years, Rimsha refused to do jobs, using 

ter studying several year, in Poland, ae an excuse hie old 8oweV er, he could travel to com- 

he returned to Lithuania (Vilnius) to munist countries 8Uch as Poland , ^ there wrote let ters 


The plight of Lithuania and its 
loss of Vilnius was especially close 


make his home and set up work as an 
artist. 

In 1907 « an art exhibit was held 
in Vii n i U8 f and here Rimsha became f- 


to the United States, unceflsored. He wrote that his "heart 
was heavy" living in his circumstances, a direct allusion 
to communism. 

The name of Peter Rimsha stands high in the list of fam- 


aaous with his exhibition of the ' L i- 0U8 Lithuanian numismatists. His contributions provide us 


thuanian School. 

This masterpiece represents the 
Lithuanian school between the years 
1864 and 1904 when the Russian gover- 
nment had placed the strictest ban on 
all Lithuanian literature, hoping to 
wipe out the Lithuanian language. A 
network of book-smuggling from Prussl 
developed, and sparked Lithuanian 
nationalism in the late 19th century. 
Poles called this "Lithuanian Mania," ^ 
and were shocked since Polish was stil' 
allowed, and forced upon Lithuanians 


with a knowledge of Lithuania's history and cultute during 
the 20th century. 


RESTORATION Continued from page 1... 
put Lithuania into a bad-leoking position. If they advanc- 
ed on Vilnius, they would be violating the Allies, and wou- 
ld face world censorship. If they stayed where they were, 
Vilnius would be in the hands of Poland. The latter proved 
the case. The Polish authorities, realizing this, 6tayed 
put in Vilnius, to the horror of Lithuania. Because of 
this breach of treaty by Poland, and Lithuania's inabil- 
ty to rightly deal with the situation, Lithuania immedia- 
tely broke off all diplomatic, communication, and rail 
Con't on page 5 # 


MEDAL OF THE MONTH, By Frank Passic 

VILNIUS \Hl 

BY PETER RIMSHA 

Size: 10 cm (4 inches U.S.!) 

Weight: Approx 3/4 U.S. lb. (I) 

Metal: Copper 
Origin: Italy 
Mintage: Unknown 

This is perhaps the biggest item (in 
size and weight) we win ever feature. Pe- 
tras RimSa, famous Lithuanian medalist ex- 
hibited this medal in Chicago in 1936. It 
again is on exhibit in Chicago at the Balze- 
kas Museum of Lithuanian Culture, 4012 Ar- 
cher Avenue# through November. 

With the 40th anniversary of the defeat 
of Poland and the regaining of the capital 
city of Vilnius, we are proud to present 
as medal of the month Rimsha 's most famous 
Vilnius medal. The art work and detailed 
designs are superb; the satirical symbolism 
without question reflects the feeling of the 
Lithuanian nation during this time period. 
Particularly notice the contrasting designs 
of the obverse and reverse. 

OBVERSE: The obverse centers around the 
famous Lithuanian "Iron Wolf (GeleSinis 
Vilkas)," that legendary animal associated 
with the founding of Vilnius in the year 
1323* A close look will reveal intricate 
Lithuanian pattern designs on the wolf, ty- 
pical of Rimsha 's styling. The lines move 
towards the wolf's right front leg, where at 
the top a "dot" signifies the center of the 
medal. 

According to tradition, Gediminas was 
hunting one day in the forests of Lithuania 
at the junction of the Vileika and Vilija 
rivers. While resting on a hillside, he saw 
in a dream an enormous iron wolf standing 
on a hillside and howling as though it were 
possessed of a hundred wolves within itself. 
On awakening, Gediminas (Grand Duke of Lith- 
uania) told of his dream to the high pagan 
priest Lizdeika, who interpreted the dream 
as follows: 

"The hill is the spot on which a large 
city will be built. The wolf, with a hun- 
dred howling wolves within itself, signif- 
ies that the glory of this city will be 
heard throughout the world." The interpre- 
tation pleased Gediminas; he amply rewarded 
Lizdeika, and built his castle. Thus, Vil- 
nius, Lithuania’s capital, was founded. 

According to the E.j. , the origin of the 
Iron Wolf legend is unknown. The historian 
Dlugosz (1415-1480) attributes the founding 



| THIS WAS GEDIMINAS' DREAM l~| 

to the Italian duke Vilius. The most probable sou- 
rce of the legend is the then popular theory of 
the Roman origin of the Lithuanians and the rela- 
ted legend of the she-wolf that nursed ^oraulus 
and Remus. 

In the background is the outline of the Cas- 
tle of Gediminas, the ruins of which still stand 
in Vilnius. The castle complex, consisting of di- 
fferent levels, was destroyed in l66l, but was re- 
stored gradually after World War I. The tower und- 
er the wolf’s chest is the "hill of Gediminas," a 
popular tourist attraction. The scene depicted in 
this medal shows Vilnius in it’s glory. Three bir- 
ds fly magnificantly to the left of the wolf. Sur- 
rounding the wolf is the inscription, "VILNIUS 
1323- ” At the base of the castle wall is inscribed: 
"TAIP GEDIMINAS SAPNAVO," meaning, "This was Ged- 
iminas’ Dream!" At the top is a shining sun, sign- 
ifying the rising triumphant Lithuanian nation. Su- 
rrounding the sides is the oak/acorn wreath, a well 
known symbol of strength and endurance. At the bot- 
tom in an oval scroll is Lithuania's national sym- 
bol Vytis (the knight), with rays protruding out- 
ward. At the 10 o'clock position appears the sign- 
ature of the artist, "P. RIMSA." Fine textured 
"dots" appear in the blank sections of the medal. 

When Poland invaded Vilnius o a October 9» 1920, 
RimSa was forced to flee, as were other Lithuanians, 
The loss of Vilnius struck bitterly close to the 
heart of the Lithuanian people. It produced a str- 
ong anti-Polish sentiment that can be found in all 
aspects of Lithuanian culture, including numisma- 
tics. Rimsha contrast of the reverse of this medal 
graphically depicts the political events which oc- 
cured in 1920. (Continued on page 4.) 



REVERSE DESCRIPTION: Represents Vilnius in 
1920 after it was seized by Poland by force. At 
the base of the castle complex is inscribed, 

"TAIP GEDIMINAS NESAPNAVO," meaning "This was 
Not Gediminas' Dream l" The castle complex is 
shown covered with overbrush, with the remains 
of Gediminas' tower protruding forth, 

^n the center is a large pig, representing 
Poland, sucking on the Lithuanian flag. Notice 
the collar of the pig, which contains Polish 
symbols, including the Polish eagle. The pig is 
shown wearing a militaristic hat, perhaps that 
of Polish dictator Pilsudki, representing the 
treaty violation and method Poland used to take 
the city. To the left of the pig, instead of 
birds, fly three bats, to signify the evilness 
of the presence of the pig. The caption reads, 
"VILNIUS 1920." 

The sun at the top is darkened, and partly 
clouded. At the bottom in the oval is the coat- 
of-arms of the city, St. Christopher carrying a 
small child on his shoulder. The edge of the me- 
dal is surrounded by a wreath of thistles and 
thorns. 

This medal is a lasting reminder of the Pol- 
ish/Lithuanian conflict throughout history, and 
belongs in stature with the 1565 3 graSiai (gr- 
osh) coin which had a satirical anti-Polish in- 
scription on it. It is a lasting reminder of the 
continuing attempt by Poland to Polonize Lithuania 
, religiously, politically, and nationally. It 
serves as a historic reminder that Poland cannot 
be trusted to keep its treaties with Lithuania, 
and to respect the national rights of the Lith- 


VI LNIUS COAT-OF-ARMS 

By the late Dr. Alexander M. RaSkus 
[From the ALPS Journal. Caution is urged on the 
believability of this; it was so interesting 
we thought we'd print it anyway. ... (critique 
welcome)] 


The Vilnius city had its own coat-of-arms, 
originally supposedly granted by Grand Duke 
Gediminas in the year 1330. Up to the end of 
the l4th century, this coat-of-arms had the 
image of the Lithuanian giant called "Aldiius," 
(Alcis) who carried upon his shoulder across 
the sea into his palace 
his tiny wife "GintarytS," 

("Little Amber") But af- 
ter Lithuania accepted 
Christianity at the end 
of the 14th century 
(1387) , then St. 

Christopher instead 
of Alcis was placed 
upon the Vilnius coa- 
t -of -arms. The city mag- 
istrate used it for the 
Vilnius seal until 1840, 
i.e. until the Russians a 
olished all Magdeburg 
rights in all the cities 
of Lithuania. Then Vilnius magistrate used for 
its seal simply the coat-of-arms of Lithuania, 
Vytis, which was approved officially by the 
Russian Czar Alexander II in 1878. 

Vilnius is the Lithuania name Tor the capital 
city of Lithuania, which is situated at the ju- 
nction of the Vilnele and Neris fivers, at 54 
4l' from Latitude North, and 25 18' Longitude, 

from Greenwich. 

Vilnius name is derived from the Lithuanian 
world "vilniuts," meaning "wavy" on account of 
he undulating rivers and wavy hills in the vic- 
inity. Others think the name is derived from 
he word "vilionS," meaing "allurement," on ac- 
count of the enchanting surroundings. Whatever 
the ease, Vilnius is a truly original Lithuanian 
word. 



CONGRATULATIONS V 

— Vince Alones, on his *3 noplace award at the 
A.N.A. convention in St. Louis in August for 
his exhibit of Lithuanian banknotes 1 Vince also 
got his picture in Coin World . 


Jonas K. Karys on his article about the 

Susan B. Anthony Dollar, which appeared in the 
June issue of Karys magazine (Lith. military 
publication), Pgs. 239-240. 

Juo z as Augustinius of Chicago for his month- 
long exhibit of Lithuanian banknotes and medie- 
val coins at the Balzekas^Museum during August. 


uanian nation. 

This medal is rarely offered for sale, so no 
"trends" are available. 


Our apologies for the translation pages be- 
ing inverted and upside down last issue. We 
will correct this later. 


BOUNDARIES °f LITHUANIA 



The dotted line shows the line of demarcation between 
Lithuania and Poland 1920-1930. Notice that Lithuania was 
without 1/3 of its rightful territory! The center line 
is the ^present-day (a broken line) boundaries imposed 
upon Lithuania after World War II* The solid black line 
represents the legal and rightful boundaries of Lithuania, 
as recognized by Lithuanians and the Lithuania government* 
This boundary was determined by the treaty with the Sov- 
iets in 1920 (on the east and south), and that with Poland 
by the old Czar is t -boundaries, and Lithuania's holdings 
up to mid-1920, when Poland invaded the region* 

Both P 0 land and Russia do not respect their treaties 
with Lithuania, it seems. In the area "assigned" to Bel- 
orpssia (i.e. Gardinas, Lyda, etc.), a very severe and 
strict Russification policy has taken place, wiping out 
entire Lithuania villages, which stood there for centuries* 
Speaking of the Russification Policy in Belorussian occu- 
pied Lithuania, Lituanus reports in its Volume 21 No. 1 
(1975) "The job of denationalizing Lithuanians is carried 
on dilligently by Poles who are supportive of the Russian 
government. Especially reknown for this is the Pelesa 
ray on* s "pass and military bureau," chief Sawicki. Less 
educated Lithuanians he records as Poles. As Poles he even 
lists those speaking Belorussian, who have no knowledge 
of Polish..." 

What is happening in the southwestern county of Lithu- 
ania now occupied by Poland (i.e. Suvalkai, Punskas, etc.) 
has a mixed reaction. On the one hand, a Polonization pro- 
cess has been taking place ever since 1920 when Poland 
seized the region. Today Lithuanians are officially forbid-i 
den to have any religious services in the Lithuanian lang- 
uage, and have frequently complained of job discrimination. 
Poland had to import 20,000 poles to the region just to off 
set the Lithuania population after World War II. "These 
consequences of long-lasting Polonization still hinder a 
harmonious relationship between the two nations," states 
the E.L. (Polonization Vol. IV Pg. 319). 


Still, there is more freedom 5. 
in the part of Lithuania occupied by 
Poland, than in the Russian held. 

It has turned out to be a "mixed 
blessing" that Poland holds a small 
portion of Lithuania. While subject 
to Polonization, it is not as severe 
as Russification which is occuring in 
Russian occupied Lithuania. 

This is a list of communities wh- 
ich are occupied by Poland today: 
Augustavas, Bakalariava, BaltstogS, 
Dambrava, Gardukas, Gibai, Indra, Jo- 
nava, Jonfcliava, Jauniunai, Kirsnap- 
ilie, Krankai, KruSenoys, Kuznica, 
Lipskas, CipliSke, Dulskai, Peraslis, 
Pilypavas, Punskas, RaSkai (the des- 
cendants of the late Dr. Alexander 
Radius were from here), Raigardas, 
Saklnl, Sapodkyne, Seinai, Smalfcnai, 
Stutene, SUVALKAI, Stabinas, §ydra, 
Vaisilkavas, ViXainys, Makar diai, and 
Rudauka (List from the ALPS journal). 

When the time comes for Lithuania 
to regain its freedom, it will again 
have Poland to deal with concerning 
these territories. It is hoped that 
history will not repeat itself, and 
that Poland will realize that Lith- 
uania has a right to exist separate 
from Poland and that Poland should 
return its Lithuanian territory; that 
the two nations may live in peace 
with each other and in harmony. 



Actual Lithuanian postage stamp, 
showing the area of Lithuania held 
by Poland from 1920-1939. 


RESTORATION Con't from pg. 2 . 

links with Poland, as her oaly means 
of protest. This situation remained 
until 1933. 

The Lithuanian government was 
forced to flee to Kaunas, and was 
faced with the embarassing reality of 
governing Lithuania from outside its 
capital city! 

The conflict over Vilnius reached 
its most highest and bitter degree. In 
Vilnius, mock elections were held in 
which -Lithuanians, Jews, and Belor- 
russians refused to participate, a 
fact noted by the League of Nations. 

Con't on page. 7 ... 



6 - SCENES °f VILNIUS 


\ 3 CROSSES °f VILNIUS 


As a public assertion of its political and 
territorial integrity, Lithuania placed several 
scenes and symbols of its capital city of Vilniu 
upon its 20th century currency, despite being 
under Polish occupation. Here is an illustration 
of these: 

1922 50 Litq banknote: Obverse: Vilnius coat- 
of-arms in the center. Reverse: Photo of Cathe- 
dral of Vilnius, and the hill of Gediminas in 
the background. 




1928 50 Litq banknote. Reverse: Picture of the 
Cathedral of Vilnius, and the hill of Gediminas 





1924 500 Litq reverse: in circle, coat-of-arms 




1938 10 Litq. Obv: the Decla- 
ration of Independence, in which 
it is stated, "...with its 
capital at Vilnius...", and sign' 
ed from Vilnius. Rev. Coat of 
arms of the city with the state- 
ment: Vilnius, 16th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 



The Three Crosses was a religious monument 
which dominated the panorama of Vilnius. The c- 
rosses stood on the high "Bare Mountain" on the 
steep right bank of the Vilnia river. The 3 
Crosses monument was erected around the early 
17th century, out of wood. 

The monument remained a permanent feature of 
the cityscape* until l869i when it decayed. Du- 
ring this time Russia had control over Lithuan- 
ia, and forbade rebuilding the monument. 

When the Russians departed in World War I, 
artist Anton Wiwulski designed and erected a 
new concrete monument in 1916. It was painted 
in white as it stood aloft the sandy hill. 

Upon communist orders of course, it was bl- 
own up on a summer's night in 1950* 

In a medallion by Peter Rimsha minted in 1926 
, the Three Crosses is graphically depicted. The 
medal is entitled, "Let Us Reconquer Vilnius." 
(VADUOKIME Vll^iq). The Three Crosses are in 
the center. Below is maiden Lithuania, who is 
chained to the crosses admist a bed of ruta, 
the national symbol of virginity and flower of 
Lithuania. Lithuania is chained to the crosses, 
awaiting THE KNIGHT (Vytis) to save her from 
Poland. In the background is scenic Vilnius. 

THE KNIGHT, published bi-monthlyby the Lithuan- 
ian Numismatic Association, P.0. Box 612, 
Columbia, Maryland 21045. Subscription a don- 
ation of $8 or more for 6 issues. Frank Passic, 
Albion, Michigan, EDITOR} Robeft J. Douchis, 
Columbia, Maryland, Secretary, Director. 

For extra copies of this issue, write and encl- 
ose a cost-donation, of S1.00, plus two stamps, 
(translation project not included). 





UNION 

DESIRED 


Rirasha's 1925 medal "Union Desired" 
was issued in protest of the assault 
on Lithuania* high school children by 
the Polish regime in Vilnius. This 
medal was exhibited in Chicago in 1936 
as No. 6; and again is on exhibit at 
the Museum of Lithuanian Culture until 
November. 

The obverse represents naked and 
prostitute Poland seeking union with 
a Lithuanian male, who is shown flee- 
ing from the offer. Notice the posit- 
ion of the Polish eagle on the lady. 
Rimsha's signature and date can be fo- 
und on the edge near the left shoulder 
of the male. At the bottom are the 
words, "UN I JOS NORI," meaning "Union 
Desired." 

The reverse depicts naked and hungry 
Poland devouring innocent Lithuanian 
school children in front of the Cath- 
edral of Vilnius. The children are 
shown fleeing from the terror. The 
inscription at the top reads, "NUO 
maro bado uginies ir nuo Lenkq unkjos 
ISgelb&k mus VieSpatie," which means 
"From pestilence, famine, fire, and 
Polish Union, save us God!" 

BRENNER 

The September 26 1979 issue of Coin 
World featured a full length article 
( front page) about Victor David Bren- 
ner (see our last issue), in which the 
Brenner/Baranauskas issue was made 
public and corrected. Congratulations 
to LNA member David T. Alexander for 
writing this excellent article l Also 
on page 64 of the same issue was a 
brief synopsis by Frank Passic. 


RESTORATION CONT. .. 

A strict and deliberate Colonization policy took place: 
Lithuanians were expelled, persecuted, oppressed, and 
jailed. 

It was because of this short 19 year period of Polish 
occupation and the vocal Polish element world-wide that 
the city has erronously been given the name of "Wilno" 
and "Vilna", in non-Lithuanian writings. The correct name 
is Vilnius and all references should state that correct 
spelling. 

During the 19 year period, negotiations were held, but 
no progress was made due to Poland* s refusal to withdraw 
from Lithuanian territory. The conflict over Vilnius pre- 
vented the Baltic area countries from forming an alliance 
in the later years. 

On March 11, 1938 a Polish sentry crossed over to the 
Lithuanian side of the demarcation line and was shot by 
a Lithuania soldier. Poland decided to capitalize on the 
incident and U6e her military fist. On March 13* 1938, 
the Polish government issued an ultimatum to the Lithuan- 
ian government. It demanded to open the frontiers for com- 
munications, etc, and that Lithuania relinquish its cla- 
ims to its territory held by Poland. For a better effect, 
the Poles quickly moved their army at the border and sta- 
ged mob demonstrations, broadcasting on their radio sta- 
tions, "naKOWNO, naKOWNO, naKOWNO," demanding a "march on 
Kaunas," hinting annexation. This was more than "mere 
pressure," it was an outright threat of invasion and war! 
At this time, the Soviet Union began its movement into 
the affairs of Lithuania and encouraged the Lithuanian 
government to accept the Polish ultimatum. 

Threatened with force by "Great Poland," the tiny 
Lithuanian government was forced to accept the ultimatum, 
but in doing so vocally observed that it was yielding to 
force, and not to right. ?he Treaty of Augustavas (one of 
the Polish held cities) was signed on March 30, 1933. De- 
spite this, Lithuania still insisted that Vilnius was its 
capital city, and in the new Consitution of 1938, it was 
stated as such, to the ire of the Poles. 

Continued Next Page. 


8 RESTORATION/ • • • . 

The deceit and methods used by Poland 

upon Lithuania were soon to be used on Poland by two other 
powers: Germany and the USSR. The secret pact between those 
two superpowers placed Latvia and Estonia into the Russian 
sphere of influence, and Lithuania in the German. When Ger- 
many invaded Poland on September 1, 1939* it stopped short 
of the Vilnius region, hoping Lithuania would break its 
neutrality and reclaim its capital city. (This probably wou- 
ld have given Germany a good excuse to invade Lithuania). 
Though very tempting, the Lithuanian government decided to 
stay put and keep neutral. This infeurated the Germans so 
much that they secretly negotiated Lithuania to the Russian 
sphere of influence. The Russians invaded Poland's eastern 
frontier (Lithuania) on September 17. 

The USSR then began negotiations with Lithuania for 
the return of the Vilnius region, which was more of a show 
of force by the Russians, since Lithuania had to agree to 
allow Soviet troops to be Stationed in Lithuania as a pre- 
caution against war. 

The day October 10, 1939 is a joyous day in Lithuanian 
history. People awoke that morning saying, "I greet you 
with Vilnius!" According to the plan worked out, the Lith- 
uanian army entered Vilnius 1 hour after the Russians had 
left. People lined the streets cheering the return of the 
Lithuanians to their capital city, after a 19 year absc. 

The move from Kaunas back to Vilnius began in all areas 
of life, including the reopening of the University of Vi- 
lnius. The government decided to remain in Kaunas, due to 
the closeness of war and insecurity of the situation. 

And so the Lithuanian flag flew majestically over 
Vilnius from October 1939 to June 1940, a period of 8 
months. Vilnius— where it all began, and where it all 
would end. Lithuania therefore saw it6 enemy Poland 
defeated and its capital city restored! 


flash / oo 

A fantastic hoard of around 75 pie- 
ces of the Chicago Lithuanian alumin- 
um medal issued in 1930 commemorating 
the 300th anniversary of the Death of 
Vytautas the Great (Medal and ribbon) 
has been discoverd by the Balzekas 
Museum. These are quite similar to 
Rimsha's Vytautas Medal. The obverse 
features a bust of Vytautas, and says, 
VYTAUTAS DIDYSIS LIETUVOS KUNIGAIK- 
STIS" (Vytautas the Great, Lithuanian 
King). The reverse shows Vytis over 
the Hill of Gediminas in Vilnius and 
and inscription around the edge. 

The ribbon is yellow, green, and red, 
the colors of Lithuania and its flag. 

Ths museum has placed a limited 
supply of these very historic and 
numismatic medals FOR SALE WHILE THEY 
LAST for $7.50, eachlLNA members: 
these are very important medals so do 
not miss this unique opportunity to 
get one! Order from: Balzekas Museum 
of Lithuanian Culture, 4012 Archer Av. 
Chicago, Illinois 60632. Mention LNA. 


"VILNIUS: LITHUANIAN 
CAPITAL" postage st- 
amp commemorates the 
restoration of Oct- 
ober 10, 1939 after 
Poland was defeated 
and Vilnius returned. 



The Lithuanian Numismatic Association 
P.0. Box 612 

Columbia, Maryland 21045 
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coins, a charge will be made to cover expenses for 
the striking of those coins, at the standard set 
by the Minister of Finance." The appearance (of 
all types) of struck coins, the number of types, 
the melting details, striking and other conditions 
will be done on the conditions set by the Finance 
Minister (Article 7). The allowances of weight and 
purity are set as follows (Article 6): 

Gold Coins tO 25/10,000 ; 2/1000 Large silver 

•••to 7/1000; 5/1000 Silver 1 Lit coin tO 
10/1000; 7/1000 Other types of coins (copper- 
aluminum) to 18/1000 weight and purity 3, 4, and 
5 articles set the denomination of the coins, their 
material composition and size, namely: a) "Copper- 
aluminum moneys are struck:— 1 cent coins-16mm. 
diameter, 1.6 gr. weight; 5 cents, 19mm, 2.1 gr. ; 

10 cents, 21 mm. 3*0 gr; 20 cents, 23 mm. 4.0 gr. ; 
50 cents, 25 mm. 5*0 gr. 

b) "Silver moneys are struck: 

1 Lit coins; ;50# fineness silver, 2.7 g. weight, 
diameter thickness ratio. 19:1 to 20:1 

2 Lit coins:-50% fineness silver, 5*^ g. weight, 
diameter thickness ratio 17:1 to 18:1; 

5 H.t coins:-50% fineness silver, 13.5 g. weignt, 
diameter thickness ratio; 14:1 to 15:1 (*rt. 4) 

c) "Gold coins are struck: in 50 Lit coins 
7*5231 grams of pure gold, 8.3592 grams weight, 
diameter thickness ratio: 20:1" (Article 5)* 
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B. COINS 

l)Firat Issue — struck in England. 

The minor paper Lite were issued in a "poverty" 
environment, when there was no other means of 
operation. Since they were printed on cheap paper, 
they were very quickly deteriorated, were torn and 
became unwanted "little money." Everyone underst- 
ood, that those paper bills must be changed into 
metal small change, and awaited the government’s 
efforts in that respect with agonizing impatience. 
And finally, what sort of government is this, with- 
out its own metal coins?! 1... 

The appropriate officials of the state had from 
the very beginning held the matter of coinage to 
be important, but there was no way to implement 
the matter then. Even Aome wasn't built in a day. 
The first care was to create a strong currency, 
try it out in practice, and then later, when the 
currency demonstrates its healthy posture, to take 
on supplementary angles. After several years, the 
Lit, to everyone's satisfaction and jubilation, was 
not only accepted, but began to show signs of st- 
rength. .Then came the time for coins, and so, in 
1925* shining and jingling, they came into circul- 
ation to relieve their predecessors. 

We had two fundamental coin statutes, which ser- 
ved as foundations for the striking and issuance 
of metal payment tokens. The first of these, adop- 
ted by the Senate on June 20, 1924, and published 
August 8th (and modified somewhat and amphlified 
by the statute of March 3, 1925* published March 
20)82 invested the National Treasury with the sole 
right to strike and place into circulation "metal 
money" of gold, silver, and copper-aluminum (art- 
icle 1). The second Article of the statute provid- 
ed for the principle of the free striking of gold 
coins in the Lithuanian monetary system. It then 
continued: "Each citizen has the right to supply 
gold to the Government Treasury to strike coins; 
for the striking of gold 

$2 

The statute was published in the GovernmentNews 

#167 , the amendment at #189* 


1,000 Lit banknote. 

On the obverse, at left, in the white oval, 
there is impressed a transparent bust of Vytautas 
the Great; below, after the signatures, the 
words " a Thousand Lits" in a combination of 
colors is shown. On both sides of the KNIGHT 
(above) sire placed the series symbols and num- 
erals. 

On the reverse in the center, a young man 
and girl are seated; to the left in her hand is 
a bouquet of flowers, at left — some working tool 
(what kind, we were unsuccessful in determining); 
at their feet, a scythe, a rake, a plow, and 
a basket , (wickerwork basket) with fruit. The 
youth is strumming a harp and around him are 
scattered various symbols: freedom and a glori- 
ous past (three flags); war (a shield with a 
dual cross, two crossed swords and a club); 
science, art and trade (a book, a palette, a 
triangle); between the shoulders of the youths 
] stands the "Mercurv Fasces" — a symbol of commerce. 
\ Eelow, beyond the boor, and palette, the "con- 

I cerned One" is set, which foreign numismatists 
erroneously identify as a hobgoblin, a Lithuan- 
in mythological "god of plenty." 

The banknote was issued in Kaunas on December 
11, 1924 (though printed in 1923); it went into 
circulation on February 23, 1926; signatures: V. 
j Jurgutis, A. rrusas, F. Grajauskas, J. Faknys and 
Julius Kaupas. 
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The profit from issuance of the coins had to be 
transmitted to a certain reserve fund of the Natio- 
nal Treasury, which sum was held in actual cash. 
Such 6ums "may only be utilized for a specific time 
and only with the consent of the Senate." (Art. 16) 
At the close of the specific time, the collected 
funds must be returned to the treasury. 


Once the legal foundation had been established, 
the problem of striking coins presented no diffi- 
culties. Sculptor Joseph Zikaras ^3 created (in 
a hurry) the models; the models were taken to En- 
gland and there, less than a year having passed 
from the publication of the statute, the histori- 
cal metal disks poured from the presses — "metal 
monies" — struck in the name of a nation and state 
having risen to a free life barely seven years 
before (See page 197) • 

Lithuanian coins were struck in England by 
two companies: the silver at the Royal Mint in Lo- 
ndon, and the copper-aluminum at the King's Norton 
Metal Works in Birmingham; the Royal Mint inspec- 
ted the latter, in addition. Official statistics^ 
indicate there were minted 15,000,000 Lits in 
silver, small change, 5,950,000 Lits; altogether, 
a sum of 20,950,000 Lits. 

__ 

At that time, he taught at the PanaveXis High 
School; later, he became a professor at the Art 
Academy, in Kaunas. 

84 

Royal Mint, L ndon, L.C. 3, Nov. 14, 1952 docu- 
ment #9216/52 (at the Lithuanian Legation, 

London. ) 
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Independent Lithuania's Coins, Struck in Lngiand . 

5 Lits. Reverse: a stylized wreath 
of blooming flax encircles the fi- 
eld; in the field, "5-Five Lits." 

2 Lite: Reverse: a wreath of ruta 
surrounds the field; in the field, 
"2 Two Lits." (The dual number is 
used) 

1 Lit: An oak twig with "l-One Lit" 

50 Cents 
20 Cents 
10 Cents 

Stylized blooming flax and respect- 
ive denominations: "Five 5 Cents;" 


The Obverse is alike on all coins. Circling the 
field, "Lithuanian Republic", and between the two 
stylized leaves of ruta, " 1925 " (the year struck); 
in the field, the KNIGHT; below, the Towers of 
Gedirainas. 


All coins have the reverse milling decorated with 
fine denticles. On the obverse, only the silver 
coins show the denticles, (the copper-aluminum 
coins lack the denticles on the KNIGHT'S side). 

The edges of the copper-aluminum coins are smooth. 


INote: in the original text, the Vytis side is 
considered the Reverse on the 1925 issues. To save 
confusion, we have "Americanized" the obverse/re- 
verse here to make Vytis the obverse side, as is 
considered by American numismatists. It should be 
noted that the Vytis side actually is the reverse.] 
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2) Coins Struck in Lithuania. 

Life in independent Lithuania changed, improv- 
ed, progressed at a surprising rate. A decade pa- 
ssed and the first coins, as did everything else 
in the country, "grew old," "went out of style," 
became "unesthetic, ugly "...Why not prepare some- 
thing for a more mature taste? And that not some- 
where in an alien country, but at home? The 
•finance Ministry had to respond to that; in 1935 
serious discussions began on the subject of our 
own coinage mint. A n d it was not just a "hunger" 
for new, more beautiful coins which urged speed; 
if it were just that, the matter could have been 
delayed a bit; but a shortage of 1 cent coins had 
developed. To order them again in Ejjgland, would 
have been contrary to the then current Lithuanian 
political policy of self-sustainance. Whatever 
it was possible to produce at home— must be done 
at hom (though domestic oosts would havebeen 
higher that wayl). 

In truth, there was a shortage of 1 cent coins. 
In 1925, there were 5,000,000 of then struck, and 
by 1929, all of them had been released in circul- 
ation. Over a few years these minute "little mon- 
ies" had been disbursed, scattered, were rarely 
seen, that businessmen began to call for help. At 
this juncture, the never-satisfied State Treasury 
insinuated that without cents, it would be possi- 
ble to strike and issue many more coins per capita, 
than there were to that time, and in tnis manner, 
ease the performance of the Treasury's tasks. Imm- 
ediately there were formed committees and sub-com- 
mittees to study these problems, and to report on 
them to the Finance Minister. 

Having listened to the assembled managerial dis- 
quisitions (for and againast), the straightforward 
Minister Joseph Tubelis thought a while and gave 
these orders: 1) Immediately begin organizing a 
coinage mint; 2) prepare a new Coinage Statute. 

In a year's time, both these items took flesh. 
The Coinage Statute was published June 3» 1936 
and about that same time, 

w, 

See Government News, #537* 
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Detailed Statistics are Included in this Chart: 

Denom diam. number of Value in Lite 

grms in mm. coins 


1* 1.6 16.0 5*000,000 50,000 

5$ 2.1 19.0 12,000,000 600,000 

[Etc...] 

Totals: 50,000,000 20,950,000 

It is agreed that all these figures were not as 
rounded off; but 6raall variations on one side 
or another would play no great role here. [*] 

All these coins were struck with "1925", as the 
year date. Their material composition: small 
change: 90% copper, 10% Aluminum; silver: 50% 
silver, and 50% Copper. There were no gold 
coins struck. 

®5"Cu" means copper, "Al" means aluminum. "Ag." 
means silver. In some of the copper-aluminum 
coins there were found- 0.5 to 4.5% o, apparen- 
tly by accident, a mixture of other materials. 

r *1 

L Note: We have obtained the official London 
Mint Records of 1925, and the exact mintages of 
the silver coins are as follows: 1 Lit: 4.000,096 
, 2 Lite: 3,000,14^; 5 ^its: 1,000.121.] 
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By a separate agreement, the Belgium Coin Depa- 
rtment, Brussels, supplied Lithuania with blank 
planchets of appropriate composition to strike the 
coins, since there were no facilities for such work 
there. According to an official report of January 
29, 1953, "Administration des Monnaies," Nr. T.M. 
624/3, the Kaunas Coin Mint received from Belgium 
during the period 1936-1939, planchets as follows: 

a) bronze coins to be struck°9 

1 Cent: 10,190,000; 5 million in 1936, 5 mill- 
ion in 1938, and 190,000 in 1939. 

2 Cents and 5 Cents: 5 million each, all during 
1936. 

b) silver coins to be struck 

1 Lit: 2,000,000 all in 1936 

5 Lits: 2 , 750 , 000 ; 1 million in 1936, and 1, 
750,000 in 1937. 

10 Lite: 1,036,000; 800,000 in 1936, 160,000 
in 1938, and 76,000 in 1939. 

All those blanks, excepting about 40,000 1 ce- 
nters, were passed through the machines striking 
coins. The well-known Baltic numismatist, A. 
Platbarzdis, declares90 that there were struck in 
Kaunas: 1 cent: 9,955,000 coins; 2 cents: 4,951, 

107 coins, 5 cents: 4,800,000 coins, and 1 ■‘'it: 
1.984.714 coins . 

^ 9 The 10, 20 and 50 cent copper-aluminum coins we- 
re not struck in Kaunas, since the Bank of Lithua- 
nia had a sufficient inventory of them in 1936-39, 
from the issue of 1925. The weight and diameter of 
these coins met the requirements of the new stat- 
ute, so in preparing to strike them, it would have 
been only hecessary to change the models. 

90 

See his "Die Muenzen and das Papiergeld Estlands, 
Lettlands, Litauens," Stockholm, 1953, P* 159* 
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struck 15 million 1 cent coins in 15 years. A mil- 
lion a year! Many foreigners have asked the author 
why such a small coin (1/10 of an American cent) 
wqs necessary, and why so many of them were struck? 
First of all, in the Lithuanian economy there were 
such varieties of goods that costing them without 
the 1 cent coin would have made it impossible to 
market. For example (in its time), an egg cost 11 
cents, a pencil 6 to 14 cents, a glass of beer, 26- 
31 cents, a herring, 9-11-14 cents, a kilogram of 
good bread 21-26 cents, beef meat per kilogram 74- 
91 cents, potatoes, 9 cents a kilogram, a litre of 
milk, 17 cents; a pound of butter (for export) about 
1.31-1.36 Lit, and etc. On the other hand, newly 
placed in circulation, these small coins were quic- 
kly lost, or fallen out of the hand, were scattered, 
and of course, were not sought for carefully, or a 
mother would give a handful to children to play 
with; and some would place the cents into a match- 
box, until enough were accumulated to justify a 
trip to the Bank; finally, half-grown lads in the 
country "begging" a cent or two from their parents 
learned to save, and at times, hid these money bags 
so deeply, that later they themselves failed to 

find them These and still other reasons finally 

caused the 1 cent coins in circulation to dwindle 
to such an extent that a shortage was felt. It be- 
came necessary for the Bank of Lithuania to issue 
bags more. And the Bank very seldom received large 
sums of cents in return. 

The story of the beggars, who collected cents 
and hid them in the Nemunas river, or even in the 
Baltic Bea^l could have originated only in a well- 
thought out dream. There were not that many beggars 
in Lithuania, 

91 In the COIN CATALOGUE of the Schulman firm, N.Y. 
# 26 , 1946, we find printed black on white: (This 
idiocy sounds thus in Lithuanian) "Beggargold. Dur- 
ing 1925* there were issued small coins in Lithuan- 
ia whose value reached about a tenth of a USA cent. 
The inhabitants like to give these coins to beggars. 
The latter appraised the reduction of their "work" 
(donations) and decided to destroy all ,of the cents 
given them. At the end of each day, a committee wou- 
ld gather and would throw these coins into the 
Baltic Sea." 
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to giTa such a fantasy any real foundation. And 
they would not be so well organized that they would 
collect minor coins from circulation, at the same 
time to compel their goodhearted donors to give 
larger donations. And they could not get organized 
also because — there was one here, another there; 
very low culture; begging was forbidden by statute 
and was penalized by prison. While the real poor 
(who can be found among any populace) will be ai- 
ded by Lithuanians with a greater coin than a cent. 

The diameter, weight and assay of all new coins 
fit the regulation exactly. As a bond for silver 
coins, Cu (copper) was used. If, for example, the 
5 or 10 Lit coin contained 75% pure silver, then 
25 % of its makeup was copper. Three metals were 
used to bond the bronze coins, namely, 95% Cu, 
(copper), 4% Sn (tin), and 1% &n (2inc). 

What our Kaunas coins looked like, and what was 
in them — can be seen from photographs (see pages 
209-210). But actually, there were much prettier, 
than pictured, the beauty as materialized by the ar- 
tist could be clearly seen, as well as with the 
qualities of high technical competence. 

The 1 Lit silver piece was struck in 1936 in 
Kaunas from dies prepared in 1925; it does not di- 
ffer in any respect from those struck in London 
(see page 197). "hen the 1 Lit banknotes were taken 
out of circulation, the 4 million "Lits" struck in 
^gland proved too small a reserve of these coins 
in the country; it was necessary quickly to pre- 
pare more. There was a special paragraph (20) in- 
corporated in the new Coin Statute, which authori- 
zed the Finance Minister within twelve months of 
tjbe issuance of the Statute, to strike "such other 
silver coins as required by the earlier governing 
Coin Statute." On this basis, no sooner had the 
Coin Mint opened, than it struck nearly 2 million 
of the 1 Lit coins, from dies brought back in due 
course from England. For the following 1 Lit iss- 
use, new models were proposed. 

While the silver 10 Lit pieces with Vytautas 
the Great portrait were being struck, came the year 
1938. This was the year of the 20th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. Plans were made in 
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These facts are absolutely dependable. The differ- 
ence between the blanks received and these figures 
are what is known as "tolerance" — unusable blanks 
and those coins defaced in striking, placed aside 
for remelting and restruck anew; in small change, 
that "toldrance" would equal from 1 to 4%. 

There remains to be discussed the 5 10 Lit 

coin figures. There were received from Belgium: 

2, 750,000 blanks for the 5 Lit coin; for the lo 
Lit coins: 1,036,000 blanks. The former bookkepper 
of the Lithuanian Coin Mint (Kazimieras BakSys; in 
exile) recalls, as does the author, that the 5 Lit 
striking went smoothly, and there was only about 
5% "tolerance." In this manner, there could have 
been struck of the 5 Lit coins, (2,750,000x5 divid- 
ed by 100) about 2,612,000 pieces (about 1 , 060,000 
Lits in amount). 

There were two types of the lo Lit pieces: the 
"regular" (everyday) (With the portrait of Vytautas 
the Great) and the "jubilee" (Commemorating the 
20th anniversary of the Lithuanian independence). 
The first type, with high relief on the obverse 
(the ornamentation of Vytautas the Great toga and 
his crown) did not lend itself to be struck in its 
full beauty, so about 15% of the number of blanks 
selected for striking were thrown into the fire. 

846.000 blanks were used to strike these coins; 
subtracting from that figure 15%» it would be alm- 
ost accurate to say that about 720,000 of the "re- 
gular" 10 Lits were struck in Kaunas (in the amou- 
nt of 7,200,000 Lits). While of the "jubilee" 10 
Lit coins, about 180,000 were struck ( in the amo- 
unt of 1 , 800,000 Lits), and about 10,000 blanks 
found their way into the fire. So, taking into ac- 
count both the 10 M-t pieces, there were about 

900.000 struck in Lithuania. This figure is very 
close to the number of 10 Lit pieces in circulation 
during 1939 (see the chart on page 212); in those 
prewar intensive years, larger coins scarcely coo- 
led off before they were in circulation. 

The bronze and silver coins in 1936-39 resulted 
in a seniorage to the Treasury of about 24.5 mil- 
lion Lits. 

As the reader may have noted, Lithuania 
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[footnote, cont] on in fruitless search by the find- 
ing of a "gold coin." [Note: We have learned that 
Smetona brought this gold coin over to the U.S with 
him and that coin was stolen. Should it surface in 
the future, it is clearly the property of the Smeto- 
na family] * * * * 

wished to pay the entire cost in coin, it could hap- 
pen that the seller could not lift the money. 95 So 
Lithuania set standards by statute, as to how many 
and what denomination coins must be accepted, for pa- 
yment to be legal. These standards: a) copper-alumi- 
num and bronze coins up to 15 Lits, b) silver: 1 Lit 
up to 200 Lits, 2 Lit up to 300 Lits, 5 Lits up to 
400 Lits; and 10 Lits up to 600 Lits. c) there were 
no limits set for gold coins (article 13)* However, 
the Sj-ate treasury branches must accept payments to 
any amounts in all coins (Article 14). 

However, since according to statute (Art. 12) co- 
ins are legal tender to the State Treasury, the Sta- 
te Treasury's cashiers (operating in the branches of 
the Bank of Lithuania) must, upon request, exchange 
them for banknotes, Lit for Lit. However, to avoid 
unnecessary delay, the cashiers were empowered not 
to exchange less than 50 Lits of copper-aluminum or 
bronze coin, or less than 500 Lits in silver. This 
system prevents unnecessary exchanges, and permits 
the exchange into "soft money": banknotes of coin 
whenever enough accummulates that it becomes diffi- 
cult for a person to handle them easily. 

The problem of taking out of circulation "worn 
out" gold coins was solved in an interesting manner. 
Article 1? of the statute states: "Gold coins whi- 
ch, through handling, have lost more than 5/1000 of 
their weight, are taken from circulation, and repa- 
yment for them is made at 5*98 Lits per each gram of 
its true weight." Which is to say that, a person 
bringing to the bank a worn coin for redemption, 
would get for it not the entire 50 Lits, which the 
coin was worth at issuance, but just as much as it 
is now worth. Theloss would be assum ed 

95 

It is said that the Treasurer of the Russian Czar 
Alexander III became irritated at the palace watch- 
master, and sent him payment for some service of 
3 f 000 rubles, in 1/2 kopek coins. If that coin wei- 
ghed about 2 g. , then the watchmaster received 1,200 
kilograms of "small change."... 
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INDEPENDENT LITHUANIA'S COINS, STRUCK IN LITH- 
UANIA. 

(a) Silver: 10 Lits, separated by 
two matching symbols, the words and 
figures, "Vytautas the Great" and 
10 Ten Lits 10. x n the field, the 
portrait of Vytautas the Great. 

5 Lits, separated by two stars, the 
phrases "Jonas BasanaviSius" and "5 
^its 5»" the field, the portrait of 
Dr. Jonas BasanaviSius. Below the por- 
trait, the small letters J.Z. repres- 
ent the initials of Joseph Zikaras, 
sculptor, (the creator of Independent 
Lithuania' 6 coin models). 

2 Lits, surrounding the "State's Pre- 
sident, a. Smetona" and "2 Lits 2," in 
the middle: A. Smetona 's portrait. The 
projected reverse had the Towers of 
Gediminas high in the field andbelow 
them, "Lithuania" and "1938" This 
coin was never struck for circulation, 
^nly the obverse die was completed. 

1 Pat, the same as that struck in 
England, since the same dies were 
used (description on page 196) 
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"Ten L, Jubilee" "The State’s President, A. Smetona 
•lo Lite 10*"In the field, A. Smetona’s portrait, 
Antanas Smetona (1874-19^) was one of the foremost 
fighters for Lithuanian freedom. As Lithuania arose, 
Smetona led the National Plater, the State) Council; 
he was the first and fourth as well as the last 
President, (From the 1926 upheaval to the Bolshe- 
vik invasion in 1940 ). He died in exile in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, U.S.A. 

The reverse of the Ten Litas Jubilee coin; sur- 
rounding the field, "Twenty Years of Independence 
.XX* high in the field, the Towers of Gediminas; 
lower, "LITHUANIA" and "1918-1933". 

The reverses of both silver pieces (10 and 5 
•‘-its) were struck with the KNIGHT, with "Lithuan- 
ia" and "1936" (year struck) below. The knight 
rides from right to left. The steed and rider and 
their clothing have no "artistic fantasies." The 
logo of the Lithuanian state (the Constitution de- 
scribes it as a "white knight on a red field") has 
been defined by the top-ranking Lithuanian special- 
ists and approved by the government, from 1925 to 
the unfortunate 1940, and stamped on all coins. Th- 
erefore, it is binding on all its artists. To cha- 
nge the posture of the Knight (with any type of 
styling) would be considered a national crime. 

(b) Bronze: 5 Cents. On the obverse, left and right 
side, a qprig of blooming flax. High, "1936" (the 
year struck) followed by "5" and"Cents." 

2 Cents. Circling the field, a stylized oat wre- 
ath; in the field, "19-2 Cents 36 •" 

1 Cent. On the right, an ear of wheat; on the le- 
ft, "1936" (year struck). *n the center, "1 cent." 

On the reverse of the three bronze pieces, the 
Knight covers the entire field with Lithuania" 
beneath. 
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by the last in a long chain of users — the redeem- 
er. So, if gold coins would have been issued in 
Lithuania, they would have been properly guarded 
and cautiously used. 

Everyone had the right to refuse to accept any 
coin, if it were too worn, or damaged (art. 16) 

To exchange them for new coins, the Finance Mini- 
ster issued regulations. 

The police contended with counterfeiting and 
counterfeiters. There were attempts to counterfeit 
the half-Lit (50 cents) and the 2 and 5 Lite str- 
uck in England; and those struck in Kaunas: the 
jubilee 10 Lit. However, all these types of crimes 
were quickly halted. Expert "specialists" counter- 
feiters did not exist in Lithuania. 

We much touch upon the seignorage (profit) from 
the striking. In states which have established 
metal melting furnaces, have sufficient stockpiles 
of their own metal, and can produce coins from A 
to Z domestica ly this seignorage is quite subst- 
antial. Lithuania bought the metal necessary for 
its coins in alien lands; the profit from melting 
and fashioning the plates was likewise absorbed 
by alien firms. So the net profit to our State 
Treasury became the difference between all the 
costs of manufacturing the coins, and their face 
value. And the "business" secrets prevented us 
from determining how much those other coins cost 
in i^gland; there also were commercial secrets at 
the Lithuanian coinMint; however, as far as the 
author was able to determine, the cost of strik- 
ing 1 cent in Kaunas was about 2 cents, the 2 ce- 
nt coin came out about even; the 5 cent coin pro- 
duced about a half cent profit; the silver pieces 
cost: for 1 Lit about 32 cents, 5 Lite: about 1.60 
Lits; the 10 Lit: about 3 Lits. 

The total seigniorage went into the State Trea- 
sury, into what was known as the "coin fund" (Ar- 
ticle 19). x n the first Coin Statute, this fund 
was known as the State Treasury’s reserve fund; 
its sums could be used only with the consent of 
the S e nate. Who disburses the "coin fund" and how 
, the statute is silent on this, but we must un- 
derstand that the fully authorized director rem- 
ained the Finance Minister, inwhom the statute 
(Art 25) vested the execution of the entire stat- 
ute. By the way, the earlier instituted fund was 
joined to this "coin Fund." (Art. 24). 
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Photo of Prof. Vladas 
Jurgutis (born l88l) 
Director of the Bank 
of Lithuania (1922- 

1929) 


Attorney Vladas Sta§inskas 
(1874-1944) 2nd director 
of the Bank of Lithuania 
(1930-38). Worked and suf- 
fered much that Lithuania 
should arise; the 1st Min- 
ister of the Interior of 
the reborn independent 
Lithuania. 


Agronomist Joseph 
Tubelis (1882-1939) 

; the 3rd Director 
of the Bank of Lith- 
uania. The 1st Mini- 
ster of "Wealth of 
the State;” 1927-1933, 
Minister of Finance, 
1929-1938, Prime 
Minister. 


Joseph Paknys (1885-1948) 
Assistant Director of the 
Bank of Lithuania for many 
years, and the 4th and 
last director (1939-40). 




In the final two yeais, funds relating to the 
approaching second World War are included; and later 
f the regaining (in the fall of 1939) of the Vilnius 
region are also included; which explains such a su- 
dden increase. However, even those two special con- 
siderations having raised circulation do not in any 
case signal an inflation of the Lit. Statistics show 
that for each member of the public there were in ci- 
rculation: in 1925» about 30 Lits, in 1930, about 
50 Lits, as of January 1, 1940 (the highest), about 
69 Lits. For comparison purposes, in the USA in 
1951, nearly 8190 per capita revolved in circula- 
tion. 97 

"Not less than 1/3 of banknotes actually in cir- 
culation, must be backed by gold, the remaining sum 
of banknotes — by easily cashed securities," states 
Chapter 12 of the Bank of Lithuania Statute98. At 
the beginning of the Second World War, this chapter 
was amended by this regulation: "The first 36,000, 
000 Lits of banknotes in circulation, may be back- 
ed by easily cashed securities. "99 But one must 
understand that this was done not because of any 
shortage of gold, but most likely by apprehension 
of its safety... 

To 6et the standard value of the Lit upon a gold 
reserve fund became pos ible on July 12, 1920 by agr- 
eement with Russia resulting in obtaining 3,000,000 
rubles in gold (about 15 million Lits). Much more 
was realized later in business dealings with foreign 
nations. For example, at the end of 1937, the gold 
reserve in the Bank of Lithuania exceeded 79,000,000 
Lits, adding to that the gold securities of other 
states, we find that the Bank of Lithuania's bank- 
note coverage was always much higher than required 
by the statute (33 1/3#)/ The smallest coverage in 
1939 (at the beginning of the war) reached 37*1%; 
the highest: 1929, when at the end of the year it 
reached 119.8% 11 

97: The world Almanac 1952, N.Y. World-Telegram pg. 
682. 98: See Government News #104 (August 29, 1922) 

, 99: See Government News #675 (October 10, 1939)* 
100: The value of Lithuania's export in 1920 reached 
almost 55«2 million Lits, while in 1930, it jumped 
to 333.7 million Lits. This is a 500# growth, and 
in only 10 years!! 101: From Dr. Kazys Sruoga's 
"Finances and Economy in independent Lithuania,", 
"Lithuania 1918-1938". P. 139. A hundred marginal 
figures are also taken from there. pi ^ 
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The Bank of Lithuania must change its bankno- 
tes, at theoption of the holder: l) Either into 
Lithuania gold coins, 2) or gold bricks, computing 
0,150462 grams of pure gold to be equal to 1 Lit, 

5) or some par value foreign exchange, payable on 
demand, by check at the day's valuation, which 
could not depart from par more than the cost of 
transporting the gold from Lithuania to the place 
the check was to be cashed (L.B, Statute, Article 

13). 

The Bank was authorized to choose each time any 
of the methods of exchange. The Bank was not obli- 
gated to exchange a total of banknotes smaller 
than 20,000 Lits. 102 

The Lit was scrupulously controlled by the Gov- 
ernment and the Bank of Lithuania, and was maintei- 
ned andstrengthened by all possible methods. Effo- 
rts were made to balance the government's annual 
budget. Beginning with 1925 , budgets were averaging 
between 259 and 360 million Lits, excepting unus- 
ual expenses, of which in 1930 there were 55 1 797 
million, and in 1939 — 106,8?2 million Lits. Public 
borrowing was kept down, and loans were made when 
there was no other alternative. The largest gover- 
nmental indebtedness (1939) reached 68,915 million 
Lits from extraneous sources, and 65,231 million 
domestically (for a total of 134,146 million); 
however, comparing this debt to those of other na- 
tions, our first concern quickly disappears. Let 
us see: at the tiraeof its greatest indebtedness, 
each inhabitang in Lithuania had a share of public 
debt of about 47 Lits; while at the same time, 

Latvia — about 80 Lits, Poland, up to 145 Lits, 
Estonia, 180 Lits. In the USA during 1951* each 
inhabitant was oppressed with #1,650 of public de- 
bt (figured in Lits, this would have amounted to 
9,900 Lits per capital). The balance of foreign 
trade for 18 years (1920-38) registered at 88.5 
million Lits activity. Examining this through a 
monetary prism, those 88.5 million Lits brought 
into thecountry, or were credited to our account, 
gold (and believe it — more than 13 tons!). The 
Bank of Lithuania regulated discount intelligen- 
tly. From a high of 36, 
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Circulation of Lits. their Coverage and Control 

For the period 1922-39* using year-end balances, 
there were in circulation the following amounts of 
Lits (in millions; figures are rounded off)9oj 

Years Banknotes Silver coins Bronze Totals 
[Enter figures from chart] 

NOTE: Coins emitted into circulation in 1925 found 
disseminated small paper money, face value of 1,2, 

5* 10, 20, and 50 cents; at the end of that year, 
there were 768,500 thousand Lits in circulation; but 
this figure has been combined in the chart with the 
banknote total (81*92). In 1926, cent notes in cir- 
culation amounted to about 768,200 Lits. That sum 
was carried over even into 1927, which shows that 
these small, temporary and permanent Bank of Lith- 
uania notes were in part lost, and in part, were 
retained by the public as an interesting souvenir 
of the introductory period of their own circula- 
ting medium. 

96 ’ ' 

7 From "Bank of Lithuania, 1922-1932" and "The 
Agriculture of Lithuania and Statistics"; a 
volume by "OurWay," issued in exile, 1948, p. 114. 
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without catas trophy. Then and now, these convictions 
were and are primitive, un progressive, old-fashioned, 
at least, they were so cursed and continue to be 
cursed by those "yellowbills" who have not occupied 
responsible positions in the community; however, in- 
telligently applied to the nation's economy, in those 
days of international economic upheaval, they were 
just the thing to save Lithuania. Under their influ- 
ence, Lithuania's economic autonomy grew at a fast- 
er pace, which, in its turn, strengthened the Lit 
(reducing the sums leaving the country). "We will 
never see the day when self-sufficiency will not be 
necessary for such a nation as Lithuania," shrewdly 
calculated Tubelis; becamse manufacturing nations 
always manage to exploit agricultural nations. For 
a nation to protect itself fittingly from exploit- 
ation, all its inhabitans must "use no more than 
they earn, work hard and save." 

Saving was one of the strongest components in 
Tfibelis' financial policies. There was an entire 
complex of reasons, why Tubelis opposed devaluation 
of the Lit so strenously, but his inclination to 
save, probably, weighed most. "Inflation brings a 
premium to wastrels and rapes honest people," Tubelis 
would say. For "an honest man has a nest egg in the 
bank, while a wastrel has: a handful of bills."... 

It is possible to criticize or praise Tubelii' 
long dominion over Lithuania's financial economy- 
nothing will change it now. This is one factor: that 
man was a great Lithuanian patriot, and served his 
country with a rare official's sincerity. If he, at 
times, failed to grasp clearly what must be done in 
this or that situation (and who knows everything?) 
he did what was necessary with sober forethought and 
a clear conscience. In essential matters, Tubelis 
did not hesitate to seek allies. And those would not 
necessarily be persons within the ranks of his own 
party, but there, where he felt the most power. 

Among his personal advisors was the former Land Bank 
Director RaduSis, and the Bank of Lithuania's Assis- 
tant (and later) Director, J. Paknys. In the matter 
of the Lit, the Financial Minister conferred especi- 
ally often 
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Before beginning his duties, the Director of the 
Coin Mint was sent to Sweden, Germany, France, and 
Belgium, to those country's coin mints to observe 
and learn. A part of his findings were utilized 
at home; what was not applicable was put aside. 

The bookkeppging, accountability and control were 
set up with entire originality, after much thou- 
ght, applicable to an entire series of local con- 
ditions and circumstances. 

The Mint itself was constructed in the chambers 
of the "SPINDULIS COMPANY" [The Beam]", on its 
first floor, on Miskas Street, #11. The technical 
construction was provided by that same Company, 

31 % of whose stock was owned by the National Tre- 
asury. Work at the Mint began in June 1936 . Funds 
for the Mint's construction were not meager, so 
that necessary conditions for the workman and the 
job were not lacking. The entire Mint's floorspace 
(two halls and a storeroom) were completely isola- 
ted from other sections of the Spindulys Company; 
the only entrance to the Mint were iron doors open- 
ing from a corridor. Windows were guarded by stout 
railings of steel bars. 


Photo of Joseph Zikaras Photo of John K. 
(1881-1944), a famous (Kareckas) Karys (b. 3/ 

sculptor, professor, and 4/03), a certified econ- 
creator of Lithuanian coin omist, organizer of Li- 
models. thuania's Coin Mint And 

Director; author of 
this book. 
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To execute the duties of striking coins, the 
directory of Spindulis chose the most competent 
of its specialists and workmen (the Director of 
the Mint had the authority to eliminate any one 
of them at any time); supervision, verification 
and accounting were handled by officials of the 
Ministry of -Finance, v/ho likewise were well tr- 
ained, To strengthen supervision, a representa- 
tive of the National Comptroller participated 
in all activity of the Mint. All officers and 
workmen were locked into the hint's premises by 
the director of the entire day's work. Their on- 
ly contact with the world was the telephone. Hnd 
they were discharged home not "when the time for 
work was over," as in all other bureaus and est- 
ablishements, but yet another condition was add- 
ed, namely: all totals, noted at the beginning of 
the days work, must account for all production. 

If there was sometning missing (even one, if only 
a cent blank or some other article) that must be 
found, even if it took all nigntl And it was found. 
Except for a few grams of metal dusting away, no 
other shortages would be tolerated. C n ly after 
everything was correctly accounted for, all struck 
coins and other material put away into the store- 
room, and a record made of all complete tasks, 
were the Mint's workmen permitted to go home. The 
warehouse, the safes, and the premises doors were 
locked with two keys, one of which was in the poss- 
ession of the Director, the other — the represen- 
tative of the National Comptroller. The locked 
doors of the premises were also sealed. Night and 
day armed guards remained in the Mint's premises. 

In this small combined office/factory, all the 
necessary machines for the task ahead were insta- 
lled. From the basic dies produced in Belgium (en- 
graved by pantographic process) and with expecially 
rolled metal blankr, the Kaunas Coin Mint prepar- 
ed for itself the required number of dies or matr- 
ices and struck the coins. Two large machines str- 
uck the cents and theLits. Bronze "small money" 
and silver change rolled off the presses at 100 
per minute; the large silver pieces, up to 75 • 

Dince the coins had to be all alike, replacing the 
dies-matrices consumed the most time. 
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with Paknys. "The 1930-38 Lithuanian Financial 
policy was not only Tubelis', but rather Tubelis- 
Paknys' policy. "105 

Though Lithuania belongs to the group of sma- 
ller nations, her currency unit — the Lit — placed 
higher than most of the medium-sized and even 
some of the largest nations' units. In 1939 (Oct) 

, the Lit equalled 0.1664 of the USA dollar (l6. 

64#). Using the dollar as a standard, in the mid- 
dle of 1952, t&e following rated below the Lit:106 
Argentine peso: 0.1333; Austrian shilling: 0.0468; 
Belgian franc: 0.0199; Belgian Congo: O.OI98; Bol- 
ivian Bolivar: 0.0166; Brazil's Kruzeiro: 0.0546; 
Danish crown: 0.1445; Greeces's Drachma: 0.000066; 
Iran's rial: 0.0308; Spains Peseta: O.O89O; Italy's 
Lyra: 0.0016, Mexico's peso: 0.1155; Nicaragua's 
cordoba: 0.1428; Norway's crown: 0.1400; Peru's sol: 
0.0650; Portugal's escudo: 0.0345; The French 
Franc: 0.0028. 

How honored were the funds of independent Lith- 
uania, an incident, one of many, will illustrate 
very well. In the fall of 1938, this book's author 
was returning from Paris and was stopping in Brus- 
sels the Belgian capital, and ran out of local fu- 
nds. He offered a clerk in the exchange office of 
the railroad German marks: the clerk frowned; he 
offered French francs: that was even worse — he cou- 
ld not find the exchange rate. After a short discu- 
ssion, but feeling in a good mood, the author took 
from his wallet a 10 Lit banknote and put it on the 
table. "A Lit note? Yes, sir, fine, fine," pleasantly 
replied the exchange official, and immediately paid 
our 50 Belgian francs. 

THL LITHUANIAN COIN MINT IN aAUNaS 

Tne sole governmental office-workshop of this 
type in the Republic formed part of the Ministry 
of Finance, and operated under special rules by 
the National Comptroller. 

^ 0 ^So has V. Rastenis , a friend of Tubelis, writ- 
ten to this author. 

1 06 v 

"Pasaulio Lietuviq Zinynas," New York, 1953; 

Pg. 87. 
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Independent Lithuania's Coin Mint operated about 
three years ( 1936 - 39 )* *t was one of the newest in 
the world and most modernly outfitted for that type 
of small organization. The very fact that it existed 
looking back today, makes it in our eyes and in the 
history of the Lithuanian nation, a strong link in 
the chain of events in our not-too-distant past. And 
those Lithuanian coins struckby our hands (with the 
authority and right of an independent Nation) have 
spread over the entire face of the world, and will 
recall to many and emphasize that an Independent Lit- 
huania truly existed in the 20th century. From 
Buenos Aires to Tokyo, from Canada to Australia, you 
will find in museums and with many collectors, Lith- 
uanian coins from a reborn Lithuania. And they will 
not rust or rot... And where they are, there will be 
known the Fatherland of Lithuanians, there will be 
known its final fate and further aspirations. 

HOW THE BOLSHEVIKS BROKE THE LIT 
x n the fall of 1939* the smouldering Second World 
War promised no good for Lithuania. Why, even the 
friendship treaty between Hitler's Germany and the 
bolshevik SSSR (two deadly foes) foretold apalling 
danger. The fact that Lithuania announced it would be 
neutral and held rigorously to that neutrality, meant 
nothing in the circumstances. It was in the path be- 
tween those massive, heavily armed dictatorial (tot- 
alitarian as well) nations, which under the cloak of 
"friendship" intended to break each others neck. So, 
any type of incursion by Hitler or Stalin into the 
•^altic-Black Sea space spelled an unavoidable assult 
upon Lithuania. (Soon, the first streaks of "ligh- 
tning" struck— the SSSR "Solicited" locations for its 
army encampments in Lithuania...) 

Notwithstanding this, the majority of the Lithuan- 
ian nation did not give way to panic. "It can't be 
worse than death," they pacified themselves, the 
farmers, workmen, civil servants, the intellectuals, 
and quietly continued their work, as if nothing un- 
toward had occurred. For that reason, the country's 
economic condition avoided more painful breaches, 
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prohibited "the making and/or receiving payment in 
Lithuania formerchandize and labor by rubles or 
chervonces." That is to say, the Lit retained its 
position as before. 

But how to continue without the occupants rubl- 
e? Party politics went its way — life-its way. 
a undreds of thousands of the "Red Army" were spraad 
throughout Lithuania, (who had not seen in their 
homeland watches, soap, bacon, good clothing) ass- 
aulted Lithuanian stores in full force. Unable to 
use their rubles, they began to counterfeit the 
I*it. ■ L llegal exchanges and speculation began. Boon 
they were offering 5 rubles for one Lit (which was, 
in fact, the relationship between the two curren- 
cies purchasing power at the time). So, the ruble 
began to flow into the Lithuanian economy from the 
very beginning of the occupation. Many of the local 
inhabitants began to accept SSSR money for the ar- 
ticles sold, disregarding entirely the existing 
prohibition, for who wo. Id deny that while this mo- 
ney was illegal today, perhaps, but tomorrow it 
must be legalized* And the Finance Minister's June 
21st announcement was considered to be merely a 
face-saving gesture, at least temporarily, to dis- 
tract attention from Moscow's other projects. 

when the bolshevik array of occupation forced it- 
self into Lithuania, depositors turned out massi- 
vely to the banks and savingsassociatons to with- 
draw their money. Of large savers there were not 
many, while the total deposits at that time reached 
150,000,000 Lits, thus hundreds of thousands of 
people pressed at the payment windows. Buch press- 
ure no bank could withstand, when at the same time, 
the hands of the Lithuanian Bank of Emission were 
tieu. u n June 17th, the new masters of the country 
tightened withdrawals from savings accounts. It per- 
mitted withdrawals to each depositor of only 250 
•‘■dts per week from closing accounts, mediate acc- 
ounts, and current accounts, /aid to discourage even 
these smaller withdrawals, here and there appeared 
that horror of horrors— the NKVD police around the 
banks. That did it! A colossal majority of deposi- 
tors refused even to walk the streets on which the 
banks, safeguarding their deposits, stood, however 
sensitive they were to worldly 
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plesisures, tfce citi z ens now b^gan to reflect ser- 
iously about the very greatest of their possessio- 
ns: their neck and head... 

In a word, the withdrawal of deposits dropped si- 
gnificantly. However, it still continued. But no 
one essayed to take to the bank his new savings, or 
other accummulsted funds. Though the bolsheviks 
promised complete freedom of movement to all depos- 
its which would be made after June 17th, no one tr- 
usted that promise. People decided they would find 
a safer place for their money than the bolshevik 
bank: their socks. All that meant was the burial of 
saving and credit in the country. The Bank of Lit- 
huania was forced to place into circulation more 
and more new banknotes, lowering their coverage. By 
the middle of July, L^t notes in circulation reach- 
ed a height never before known: 200,000,000 Lite, 
and that sum constantly soared. The result: the 
cost of merchandize rose and life became harder. 

Quite a few local inhabitants j*uM*«* ed various 
foreign exchange. When the war began, everyone able 
to do so strove to get dollars, crown, pounds, so 
that in an extremity, he could protect himself from 
starvation or some other catastrophy. On July 25th, 
the Finance Minster ordered tnese funds to be tu- 
rned in to the Bank of Lithuania within two days, 
and exchanged at a prearranged value. % this time, 
the populace had been thoroughly intimidated by the 
bolsheviks (prisons overflowed with the jailed; 
there were r mors of shootings and exile to Siberia) 
, so who ever had any sort of foreign money — turn- 
ed it in and was happy to get rid of it. The Lit 
increased again in circulation. 

On July 29th, all banks were nationalized. The 
gold reserve fund of the Bank of Lithuania was 
transferred to the direct control of Moscow. The 
coverage of the Lit banknotes became murky • In the 
nationalized bank, komisars were appointed with 
devious duties. The normal functions of the banks 
for some time had deteriorated, and now they ceas- 
ed altogether. The allowable amount of withdrawal 
was reduced to 250 Lits PLR MONTH. And since even 
those withdrawals were within the supervision of 
the komisars, as a practical matter, ALL people’s 
savings in the credit institutions became frozen, 
(fearing to overstep the bounds of the Communist 
designated policy and find onself in 
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and their accomodation to new (wartime) condit- 
ions proceeded more smoothly than expected. The 
nation, inured to hardship, firmly held the li- 
ne, ”it is better that I leave something for ot- 
hers, than short myself." 

When the SiJSR assaulted Lithuania in force 
(June 15, 1940) and occupied it, it found the co- 
untry's economic life normal and healthy. Sold- 
iers of the Red Army, noticing the heavily stoc- 
ked shelves in the stores, the well-dressed city 
folk, clean and well-shod farmers, were at first 
apt to consider that, here, truly is "bourgoeis 
propaganda," as their political komisars foretold, 
prior to their offensive into Lithuania. They 
were particularly impressed with the strength of 
the Lithuanian Lit; what they were unable to pur- 
chase in their own bolshevik homeland for 5 SSSR 
rubles, they could buy in Lithuania for 1 Lit. 

Along with the army, entire companies of the 
Kremlin's school of Komisars — specialists in var- 
ious fields, sidled into Lithuania. The princi- 
pal task of all of them was the same: by all means 
to turn Lithuania into a "proletarian country" in 
the shortest possible time (let us say: to depress 
the local standard of living down to the level of 
the SSSR republics) and convert it into the assem- 
blage of Soviet Republics. To tear down is easier 
than to build. Having grouped all local Communis- 
ts (of whom Moscow had nurtured about 700 here), 
another thousand Jews and Jewesses or other opp- 
ortunists who had embraced Communism, the exper- 
ienced Komisars completed their appointed tasks 
with actually unbelievable speed. After two mon- 
ths, in place of the erstwhile blooming indepen- 
dent Lithuania, and impartial observer could obs- 
erve it developing into an impoverished skeleton 
with a countenance vivid with excruciating pain. 

^n tailoring Lithuania's "capitalistic econ- 
omy" into a "socialistic" one, the bolsheviks pu- 
shed with all their force, the Lithuania Lit to 
account. n ow even, in this case, for some reason, 
the bolshevik dispatch failed. After several con- 
ferences in Moscow and in Kaunas, the following 
decision was reached: to leav the Lit in circula- 
tion UNTIL CHANGING LIVING CONDITIONS THEMSELVES 
WOULD DESTROY IT. To the amazement of the entire 
public, the Finance Minister of the occupants on 
June 21st, 
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